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TEACHING OF HINDUISM

Referring to my recent articles on the English peace
movement led by Canon Sheppard, a friend writes:

"I hold the view that independently of the context of the
Gita and the preliminary conversation between Arjuua and Shri
Krishna, Hinduism does not stand decisively for non-violence in
regard to organized invasion. It would be straining too much to
interpret all our best scriptures in this way. Hinduism no doubt
holds the spirit of compassion and love as the very highest duty
for man. But it docs not preach what you or the pacifists preach,
and it is no good straining everything into an allegory for this
object."

I have admitted in my introduction to the Gita known
as Anasakti Toga that it is not a treatise on non-violence
nor was it written to condemn war. Hinduism, as it is prao
tised today or has even been known   to have ever been
practised, has certainly not condemned war as I do. What,
however, I have done is to put a new but natural and logi-
cal interpretation upon the whole teaching of the Gita and
the spirit of Hinduism. Hinduism, not to speak of other reli-
gions, is ever evolving. It has no one scripture like the Quran
or the Bible. Its scriptures are also evolving and suffering
addition. The Gita itself is an instance in point. It has given
a new meaning to karma, sannyasa, yajna, etc. It has breathed
new life into Hinduism. It has given an original rule of
conduct. Not that what the Gita has given was not implied
in the previous writings, but the Gita put these implications
in a concrete shape. I have endeavoured, in the light of a
prayerful study of the other faiths of the world and, what
is more, in the light of my own experiences in trying to live
the teaching of Hinduism as interpreted in the Gita, to give
an extended but in no way strained meaning to Hinduism,
not as buried in its ample scriptures, but as a living faith
speaking like a mother to her aching child. What I have
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